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Hardenberg, however, Metternich, furious at the Czar, be-
thought himself of a rapprochment with Talleyrand. On
November 11 he took a definite step in that direction. He
had assembled Talleyrand, Castlereagh, and Nesselrode
for a discussion on Italy. The question of Genoa was
brought up and gone over thoroughly in a very friendly
fashion. In the end, they decided to have Metternich con-
voke, on the following day, the delegates of the signatory
powers to the Paris treaty and the representatives of Genoa
and the King of Sardinia, in order to decide the fate of
the former republic. After Castlereagh and Nesselrode had
departed, Metternich vowed Talleyrand to secrecy and
proceeded to read him his letter to Hardenberg of October
22, in which he had promised Hardenberg the whole of
Saxony in exchange for Prussia's support on the question
of Poland. Metternich assured Talleyrand that he was
through with such illusions and that Austria would never
again abandon Saxony.12 But, although this part of the con-
versation pleased Talleyrand, what followed pleased him
a great deal less. He wrote to Louis:
As for Poland, he gave me to understand that he would
yield a large part, which signifies that he will yield everything
if Alexander abandons nothing.
And he added:
I was still with him when the report was brought to him
showing the condition of the Austrian army. He allowed me
to see it. The present strength of this army consists of 374,000
men, 52,000 of which are cavalry, and 800 guns. Yet, with all
these forces, he still believes the Austrian monarchy has no
other choice than to submit to everything, and resign itself
to the inevitable.
Once more Talleyrand was astounded at Austria's trepi-
dation. Was the Court of Vienna more afraid than anyone
else of the powerful army it could muster? There was an
enigma which even the astute mind of Talleyrand could
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